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ABSTRACT 

At a very young age, a black child acquires a 
conceptualisation or idea of race and the implications that such a 
conceptualization has for his ’’survival* 1 and not quality of 
existence. While contemporary movements are geared toward offsetting 
some of the consequences, e . g . , black self-determination, black 
power, and black control, blacks, in general, are still faced with 
the dilemma of identity (personality) development within a society 
dominated by the institutionalized norms and values of the 
n intellectua 1 colonizer. ** Current educational systems, in order to be 
relevant, must be geared toward: (1) a consciousness which 

demonstrates concern for quality versus quantity; (2) a consciousness 
which places emphasis on human outcomes versus inputs; and, (3) a 
consciousness which deemphasizes product outputs. In addition. Black 
Studies can be instituted to meet the specific needs of a black 
society. Educational outcomes for the future should be geared toward 
facilitation of individual capacity for decision-making in the 
presence of substantive options. (Author/SB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



n To be conceived black means that you are at 
risk while still inside the womb meant to shelter you. 

Racism takes its toll early, through class - related 
malnutrition and poor prenatal care. Black fetuses 
are aborted or born dead more often than white ones. 

More are thrust forth prematurely, at higher risk of 
damage to the delicate mechanisms of the brain. 

Once born, malnutrition, infection and inadequate 
health care exact their price in stunting of ultimate 
stature and in maldevelopment of the central nervous 
system. Before you know you are black, you will 
have experienced what it is to be black. But you 
learn the meaning of blackness soon enough in the 
crowded slum when you try to grow. You are two 
and a half times more likely to live in dilapidated 
housing units and three times more likely to be grossly 
overcrowded than whites who pay the same rent. Since 
your parents have less know-how in preparing you for 
school, your development quotient, which at a year (if 
you were lucky enough to be born at full birth weight) 
was indistinguishable from that of your white brother, 
will have fallen well behind by the time you are three, 
and still farther behind when you start bravely off to 
school at five, 

How does a black child acquire a conceptualization or idea 
of race and the implications that such a conceptualization has for 
his "survival* 1 , not quality of existence. The preceding, rather 
long quote, is exemplary of the fact that there are no simple or de- 
finitive answers. What we are confronted with is a diverse, rather 
complex system which has imposed a double burden on black Ameri- 
cans through severe social and economic inequalities which have a 
pronounced effect, even during fetal developmental stages, with 



1 Selig Greenberg, The Quality of Mercy (New York: Atheneum, 
1971), pp, 105-106. 
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attendant psychological consequences suffered due to the develop- 
ment of low s elf - c s tc c m , feelings of hclple s sue ss, powerlessness, 
and basic identity conflict. For example, it is estimated that 
thousands of babies are born each year with physiological impair- 
ments due to maternal improper diet. It is now clear that the im- 
pact of diet and disease on a child's health, mental capacities, and 

sense of values can vitiate motivation to learn, 1 

While contemporary movements are geared toward off- 
setting some of these consequences, e. g. , black self-determination, 
black power, black control, current efforts may be making it even 
more difficult for "optimum" development of the black child be- 
cause of the myriad alternatives and choices which "exist" today, 
vis-a-vis positive personality development and a reality analysis 
of contemporary American society. Blacks, in general, are still 
faced with the dilemma of identity (personality) development with- 
in a society dominated by the institutionalized norms and values 
of the "intellectual colonizer" - consciously, unconsciously, 
subtly, viciously. The maladaptive price which black children pay - 
death at an early age - is the maintenance and perpetuation of exist- 
ing patterns of inequality. How does a child, born into a maladap- 
tive environment with regard to its own unique biological and 
psychosocial heeds, which on a cultural basis are more often than 

1 Irving S, Bengelsdorf, "Atoms and Men: Evidence Links Diet 
. to Mental Retardation, " Los Angeles Times , December 12, 1968, 
part 2, p, 8, 
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not contradictory and subservient to the macro-scene, develop a 
positive sense of self or of the society within which he must function. 
X, for one, do not know that this is an issue which can be success- 
fully resolved within our current system, and especially after 16-18 
years of conditioning. Yet I do indeed recognize that we, within 
educational institutions, and at the very disadvantageous level of 
higher education, must assist in the challenge before us. How 
best co meet this challenge within colleges and universities is what 

t 

I will try to address my comments to in the ensuing material, 

EDUCATION IN AMERICA; A MINORITY PERSPECTIVE 

As a basic social institution, education has played a funda- 
mental role in the growth and development of American culture and 
society. Traditionally, Americans - white Americans - have re- 
garded education as a means for self and societal improvement. 

Yet, if the facts are reviewed, one becomes aware of the system- 
atic deletion of the black American from equal access to the full 
range of benefits derived from this foundational agency. As co- 
gently stated by Grier and Cobbs, '‘education has never offered a 
significant solution to the black man's dilemma in America. 

The functions of American education have never been interpreted 



1 William A, Grier and Price M. Cobbs, Black- Rage (New York: 
Basic Books, Inc, , 1968), p, 113 
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with respect to the social, economic, psychological, and cultural 
needs of the black American, Current programs, issues and 
concerns at the local, state, and national levels are reflective 
of the ineffectual relationship which has existed between the black 
American and American education establishments, 

American education presumes color-blindness and, there- 
fore, the invisibility of black people. The dynamics of the situa- 
tion requires that whites give up their prejudicial attitudes and 

v 

that blacks give up their identity. Once complete self-denial and 
self-abasement are accomplished, it is assumed that tranquility 
and equality will exist. Unfortunately, the obtained "equality" 
concedes to basic racist assumptions. An objective analysis of 
American education is supportive of the fact that the ", , .func- 
tion of education in both black and white communities has been 
largely to establish the legitimacy of the values, ideals, and in- 
terests of the dominant majority. This has meant the denigration 
of all other values, ideals and interests, including those of the 
dependent black minority, Social orders are produced and 
created by human activity, and this is done by systems of behavior 
typifications which are institutionalized. If it is plausible that in- 
stitutions shape human social behavior, then the make-up of the 



1 Tilden J, LeMeile and Wilbert J. LeMelle, The Black College: 
A Strategy for Achieving Relevancy (New York: Frederick A, 



Praeger, Inc, , 1969), p. 62. 




role of incumbents is irrelevant, if the Institution supports the 
dominance of one group over another. Such has been the pattern 
which education has legitimized through language and dialectic in 
the United States, Consequently, I would imagine that it is re- 
dundant to state that education has been and continues to be dys- 
functional with regard to the needs, interests, and aspirations of 
black people. 

Black people have a need for psychological equality and 
**. , , only black people can convey the revolutionary idea that black 
people are able to do things themselves, With psychological 
freedom - freedom to be black in the ultimate, rational sense of 
the word - the masses of black people could make an assertive 
move toward making or participating in the making of the decisions 
which govern their destinies, and thus initiate a basic change in 

c 

their lives. An education which is geared toward such a develop- 

v 

ment Is the type of education black people need. It is now neces- 
sary for education to meet the needs of black Americans in the 
manner in which It has functioned in meeting the needs of white 
Americans and their institutions. 

The current status of higher education in the United States 
is an open indictment of the need for change, 11 All American 
higher education is now being attacked by disillusioned students 

1 Stokely Carmichael, "Power and Racism, " Justice Denied , eds,. 

William M. Chace and Peter Collier (New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& World, Inc. , 1970), p, 508. 
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and faculty because today's typical college education lacks relevance 
to today's realities. nl Inevitably, black colleges face the most dif- 
ficult task of any educational institutions in America, especially 
since they still "educate" the majority of black students pursuing 
a higher education. The difficulty of their task becomes more under 
standable when one considers the fact that their job ", . . involves 
both the restoration of the damaged black personality and the- edu- 
cation of the individual to cope with the realities of black survival 
in American society, Is such an education possible in white 
colleges and universities? The very emergence of Black Studies, 
and other programs which emphasize economic, cultural, and 
educational "disadvantages, " is, in a sense, recognition of the 
failure of such institutions to interact positively with black students. 
The black American has been caught up in an educational 
cycle of despair, a cycle which has been and continues to be a 
detriment to his ability to enter the mainstream of functional 
activity in our highly technological society. Significantly, efforts 
to improve the nature and quality of education received by black 
children must begin at the earliest possible age and continue 
throughout their educational experience. The preceding does, 

1 Tilden J, LeMelle and Wilbert J, LeMelle, The Black College! 

A Strategy for Achieving Relevancy (New York; Frederick A, 
Praeger, Inc,, 1969), p, 2. 

2 Ibid. 
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however, presuppose a change in conditions which have excluded 
the vast reservoir of black manpower from the opportunities af- 
forded by the ever-increasing economic growth of America, 
Evidence is available which indicates that raising the educational 
level of black Americans, singly, will not result in increased 
equality, * Educated blacks still earn, almost uniformly, only 

7 

75% of the income that whites with comparable backgrounds earn. 

Because of many undemocratic practices, the equalization of op- 

» 

portunities for the black man must be accompanied by action 
which will enhance access to and use of such opportunities. Hence, 
we must also begin to educate toward those aspects of human free- 
dom, both tangible and intangible, so inherent in a conceptual and 
operational democracy. Within this context, again, there is the 
implication - indeed the necessity - for a qualitative and quanti- 
tative change in American education on every level up to and in- 
cluding graduate school. 

It should.be noted, however, that black institutions of 
higher education have done a commendable job of attempting to 
meet the educational needs of black people - given the historical 
perspective of power dispensation. Education of the black man 



1 James A, Geschwender, ’’Negro Educations The False Faith, " 
Phylon , XXXIX, No. 4 (Winter, 1968)i pp. 371-379, 

2 U. 5, Bureau of the Census, "Trends in Social and Economic 
Conditions In Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan Areas, " Current 
Population Reports , Series P-23, No. 33 (Washington, D, C. : 
Government Printing Office, 1970), p, 65. 
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in institutions of higher education in America has always assumed, 
from the very beginning, the major characteristics of the pervasive 
American dream. It has been thoroughly "white" and totally illus- 
ory. There is no record that indicates concern for a special his- 
tory and aesthetic, nor for the absence of consideration of cultural 
disparity which blacks brought to the European-oriented curriculum 
when Oberlin first opened its doors to blacks in the early 19th cen- 
tury - and certainly not before then when Princeton enrolled two 
"African-born" seamen in 1774, The church-endowed colleges 
for blacks in the South and in bordering states all had the same 
European curriculum found in white colleges; but there was, in 
addition, a strong missionary zeal for "civilizing the African, " 
i, e. , making him European, A real indication of the mentality 
dealing with education of American blacks is seen in the origin 
of Lincoln University in Pennsylvania as an institution to train 
blacks as missionaries, to minister to other blacks in the Carib- 
bean and Latin America, Opportunity for relevance to the black 
experience was further neglected in the land grant colleges 
created for black people - as an afterthought - by the Second 
Morrill Act of 1890, To deviate from the state approved curricula 
in these colleges in most of the old confederate states would have 
meant a swift end to the experiment of allowing blacks to exer- 
cise "responsibility" for their own education with state and 
Federal funds. 
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The preceding Is merely a prelude to a complex set of 
variables which have influenced the development of black insti- 
tutions of higher education. Because black institutions have been, 
and in many respects continue to be, mirror images of the ''better" 
established white institutions, they have never functionally addressed 
themselves to the task of educating black people in tune with black 
values. Such institutions have been complicit in the educational 
tragedy of black people - they have produced large numbers of 
black graduates who are functionally incapable of addressing them- 
selves to the needs and aspirations of black people. Quite ob- 
viously, "black" colleges and universities will remain a major 
force in the education of black Americans for many more years. 

It is equally obvious that change is necessary. One hardly need 
argue that black colleges and universities must begin to establish 
educational activities which will provide black students with a 
level of human functioning which is not humanly detrimental and 
psychologically damaging. Such institutions must now develop 
in black students the skills necessary for the maintenance of 
their physical existence as well as the Ideological foundations 
upon which psychosocial needs can be met. 

In the latter 60' s, some black college presidents apparently 
acknowledged that they had a common problem and that it was in- 
cumbent upon them to seek out ideological positions beneficial to 

10 
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black people, ^ In short, they ostensibly have accepted the chal- 
lenge to educate toward the external realities of the black man’s 
position in American society, such that their institutions may 
provide an education which is prescriptive and participant oriented 
vis-V- vis the black man's struggle for constructive change. 

Today, the black colleges and universities are being 
placed in a somewhat different and more difficult position. Their 
very existence is being threatened on many levels and, paradoxi- 
cally, they are being forced to fight to maintain their identity as 
black institutions. Black colleges ”, , .are now experiencing 

institutional discontinuity under the force of a new black aware- 

2 

ness” that rejects the American assimilation ideal. Institutional 
discontinuity being described as the aiming of functions in one 
direction while they are more realistically required in another 
direction, - This new sense of urgency is challenging black col- 
leges and universities to be more responsive, in a creative- 
educational manner, to the historical and contemporary needs of 
their constituencies. Many are now struggling to survive and at 
the same time make a concerted effort to expand their perspective, 
commitment, and investment in the education of black people. 

1 The Chronicle of Higher Education , IV, October 20, 1969, p. 6, 

2 Henry A, Bullock, "The Black College and the New Black Aware-, 
ness, 11 Daedalus , 100, No. 3 (Summer, 1971), p. 574, 

3 Ibid. 
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Inasmuch as it is exceedingly difficult to differentiate pre- 
cisely among those aspects of higher education environments which 
have importance for student growth and development, the ensuing 
remarks will attempt to examine the education of black Americans 
not as something which assumes that its task is to change students 
to fit the "system, " but rather one which would move education 
toward a positive attack on the questions of learning and develop- 
mental needs, 

f 

BLACK STUDENTS - PREDOMINANTLY WHITE INSTITUTIONS 
It should be obvious that the black student comes to the 
university in a desperate attempt to live through the Du Boisian 
dilemma of double consciousness. He ", , , is torn between the 
need for a regular, formal education, part of the socialization 
process that we are told everyone needs in order to seek an ac- 
ceptable role in society, and his need to carve out a new education 
experience, one that is meaningful to him as a black person, n * 

His greatest concern is to scratch out a means of surviving in the 
"system. " But, his greatest need is to acquire the vitalizing sense 
of his human dignity and destiny. Change In degree thus can become 
change in kind I An outgrowth of such change can be the acquisition 
of interpersonal and community satisfactions, as well as the achieve- 
ment of self-transcendence and self-authentication within the con- 
text of community - the black community. We must begin to develop 

12 

ERlC 1 The Chronicle of Higher Education , IV, October 20, 1969, pp. 4-5. 
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bicultural black students, students who have the capability of handl- 
ing the barrier of American racism. Interestingly, . , any 

meaningful aspiration that black people hold, whether individual or 
collective, will be shaped by the black experience and can only be 
actualized in conflict with the larger WASP culture. Within this 
context, the predominantly white college and university could repre- 
sent a unique setting within which conflict could be meaningfully 
utilized to initiate the resolution of the desperate dilemma of the 

t 

black student. If one can accept the premise that conflict and con- 
fusion can stimulate critical thinking, then the existential disequi- 
librium which exists for blacks at white colleges and universities 
could provide a medium through which we could begin to structure 
the ladder toward psychological liberation, Heider's "balance" 
concept reminds us that significant change often involves a period 

of disequilibrium, upset, and disintegration, out of which a new 

2 

equilibrium is established. Proshansky and Newton, for example, 
hypothesize that ", , , the psychiatrically healthy [black], is one who 
basically identifies with [blacks], but who is aware of and realistic 
about the problems facing him in a 'white man's' society. "3 




1 Henry A, Bullock, "The Black College and the New Black Aware- 
ness, " Daedalus , 100, No. 3 (Summer, 1971), p, 596, citing 

R, A. Schermerborn, Comparative Ethnic Relations , 

2 F. Heider, The Psychology of Interpersonal Relations (New York 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. , 1958). 

3 Harold Proshansky and Peggy ^iwtori, "The Nature and Meaning of 
Negro Self-Identity", in Social Class, Race, and Psychological, De- 
velopment , eds. Martin Deutsch, Irwin Katz, and Arthur R, Jensen 
(New York; Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. , 1968), p. 196. 
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Converscly, the argument has been made that contemporary black 
students struggling for self-determination M . » .will not accept 
training for 'black liberation' from the faculty and students of pre- 
dominantly white institutions because [they do not] think they are 
fitted for the role, nor should white institutions try to play it in 
this epoch of black empowerment, With the increase in the per- 
centage of black students attending such institutions during the 
1960 * 3 , the preceding statement is purely academic, we now 
have no choice but to attempt to develop meaningful alternatives at 
such institutions whereby 20th century Afro-desperation can be 
articulated in terms of resources, means and ends which will be 



functional for the development of black people. 

How serious is the problem? The higher education picture 
for blacks is less than encouraging. Tn I960, the percentage of 
blacks with college degrees almost equalled the white rate of 
1940,^ The 1969 data, however, give rise to a high degree of 
pessimism in that the percentage of blacks who had graduated 
from college had risen from only 5% to 7% since I960; whereas 
the white rate had risen from 14% to 19%. The lack of corre- 
lation between educational achievement and social and economic 



1 St. Clair Drake, "The Black University in the American Social 
Order, " Daedalus , 100, No, 3 (Summer, 1971), p, 886 , 



2 Philip M. Hauser, "Demographic Factors in the Integration of 
the Negro, " Daedalus , 94 (Fall, 1965), pp, 847-877. 



3 U, S. Bureau of the Census, ^Trends in Social and Economic . 
Conditions in Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan Areas, " Current 
Population Reports , Series P-23, No. 33 (Washington, D. C. : 
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mobility has already been documented; hence, the complexity 
of the problem becomes more intense vis-a-vis the educationally 
disfranchised, who still perceive education as a means of such 
vertical mobility. Just as important is the fact that enrollment 
figures for black Americans more than doubled during the decade 
I960 to 1970, with the percentage of blacks in traditionally white 
colleges and universities increasing from less than 50% in 1964 
to almost two-thirds of all black students in 19 68, ^ Yet, the 
traditionally black colleges and universities graduated approxi- 
mately 73% of the black students receiving Bachelor's, graduate 
and professional degrees in 1968, 

Because the psycho- social burdens at predominantly 
white institutions are, perhaps, far greater than the academic 
ones, with a resultant psychological crippling and high attrition 
rate among black students - students without access to other 
educational institutions on a par with their white counterparts - 
we are losing invaluable resources. If, as Kendrick infers from 
the Coleman Report, "not more than 15% and perhaps as few as 
10% of , , . Negro high school seniors would score 400 or more 

1 U, 3, Bureau of the Census, "The Social and Economic Status of 
Negroes in the United States, 1969" Current Population Reports , 
Series P-23, No, 29 (Washington, B, C, : Government Printing 
Office, 1970), p, 53, 

2 Elias Blake, Jr, , "Future Leadership Roles for Predominantly 
Black College and Universities in American Higher Education, " 
Daedulus , 100, No, 3 (Summer, 1971), pp. 745-771, citing 
John Egerton, State Universities and Black Americans, 
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